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step is preparatory. The "intellectus sibi permissus"
is not to be trusted : it is liable to all the errors of the
old sciences and logic. He does not believe that the
human mind is full grown in reason : he holds that, like
a child, it must creep before it walks, and begin to walk
on crutches. " Meus jam, ab ipso principle), nnllo modo
sibi perrnittatnr, sed perpetuo regatur." Man. is not the
measure of things, howbeit they are destined for his
use. Our Sense, in the first place, is defective ; there-
are countless things too fine or too remote for it. Many
minute bodies escape the eye, or things that move as fast
as a bullet, or as slow as an hour-hand : interposing bodies
intercept sight and sound, and the senses often clash :
they require such aids as those described in the 'Now
Atlantis.' Then, the UnderstancUnf/ is not a dry light,
but "receives an infusion from the will and the affec-
tions." -Bacon ranks the disturbing causes which distort
our view first under two heads: the Acquired, that
come from" dogmas and wrong modes of reasoning; and
those Innate to the Intellect itself; which, like a broken
mirror, deforms the faces of things. He more fully de-
scribes them as four " phantoms of the mind ": reverence
for authority; common talk or popular opinion; a
lawyer's or a politician's bias, which he knew in Coko
and Cecil; lastly, the interest and passion wliicli coloured
the "dry light" in his own as in all minds. These are
the IDOLA "placita quaedam inania," which are to
science as fallacies are to logic, the privid facie pitfalls
in the way, the duties of omission in. natural philosophy.
As Bacon devotes a large part of the first book of the
' Organum' to an analysis of these Idola, it iw desirable,
even in a brief outline, to notice them more fully.